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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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ered  through  Station  wSG  and  34  other  sta,tions  associated  vath  the  ITationa.l 
Broadcasting  Company jAjinil  28,  1930. 


please  don't  misunderstand  the  title  of  my  talk  today.  "Better  farm 
homes"  does  not  mean  a  criticism,  does  not  mean  that  o'ur  farm  homes  are  now  or 
have  heen  bad.  Bather,  it  reminds  us  that  the  farm  home,  with  its  rich  and  hon¬ 
orable  traditions  and  memories,  has  a  past  to  measure  up  to,  which  challenges 
us  like  a  good  4-K  club  member,  to  "make  the  best  better." 


nearly  300  years  ago  the  Hew  TTorld  created  out  of  its  necessity  a  new 
farm  home,  a  new  idea  in  a  home  for  the  farm  family.  As  our  pioneers  went  v/est- 
ward  they  carried  v/ith  them  this  new  conception,  an  independent  entity  set  down 
in  the  midst  of  its  acres  to  shelter  and  nurture  those  w’ho  till  these  acres, 
each  home  bravely  remote  from  others  of  its  kind.  Succeeding  generations  have 
followed  this  idea  until  it  has  come  to  be  our  accepted  rule  for  farm  home 
building,  newcomers  from  other  countries  have  for  the  most  part  followed  it 
instead  of  building  the  clustering  homes  that  formed  the  faim  village  in  the 
land  of  their  birth.  Here  in  the  United  States,  then,  the  farm  home  is  an  in¬ 
separable  part  of  the  farm  itself,  the  center  of  the  family's  endeavor,  the  re¬ 
flection  of  its  accomplishments. 


Tie  have  lots  of  courage  in  this  ca’antry.  Tie  are  told  it's  the  courage  of 
youth,-  and  we  need  it,  for  a  young  country  has  youth's  uncharted  future.  Tnreo 
hundred  years  ago,  this  co'orage  built  on  a  wilderness  coast  a  six  week's  journey 
across  the  ocean  from  all  that  was  familiar  and  assured,  the  adequate  homes  that 
nurtured  the  makers  of  our  nation.  With  youth' s  -courage  our  grandfathers  tore 
dovm  these  first  crude  homes  to  make  way  for  better  ones,  not  watting  for  the 
slow  process  of  wear  and  decay  to  make  cha^nge  imperative.  This  was  one  of  the 
early  manifestations  of  the  t;;,q)ical  American  spirit,  this  breaking  a,way  from 
Old  World  traditions  and  disca^rding  something  that  was  still  useful  to  build 
something  better.  Carried  to  extreme,  this  tendency  to  tea;.r  dom  old  to  moke 
way  for  new,  sacrifices  too  much  that  is  good.  Within  rea,son,  however,  it  is  a 
healthy  quality  in  a  national  spirit  which  enakles  it  to  discard  something 
still  usahle  for  something  more  efficient  or  more  satisfactory,  -  and  then  pay 
the  bill.  Paying  the  bill  often  calls  out  a  bit  more  than  v/e  thought  v;o  had  in 
us,  makes  us  work  harder  and  thiik  more  keenly.  In  the  end,  we  are  ourselves 
the  stronger  for  the  extra  effort.  With  this  spirit  the  first  American  farmers 
produced  farm  homes  which  set  a  high  standand  for  efficiency,  measured  by  the 
knowledge  and  facilities  of  those  days,  and  at  the  same  time  they  established 
this  precedent  for  constant  improvement. 

Our  hones  are  a  part  of  ourselves  —  we  can  not  separa.te  ourselves  from 
them.  This  is  a  convincing  and  sufficient  reason  for  focusing  attention  one 
week  each  year  on  the  idea  of  better  homes.  With  this  in  mind,  let  us  think  of 
the  changes  directly  affecting  our  lives  which  ha.ve  talcen  place  in  the  last  25 
or  30  yearns.  Within  this  time,  people  have  progressed  from  the  point  where  they 
traveled  with  satisfaction  by  means  of  a  good  horse  and  buggy  to  one  where  they 
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greet  inipatiently  a  question  oS  to  whether  or  not  weather  conditions  favor  the 
fast  passenger  plane  naming  its  regular  trip.  Thirty  years  ago  we  vent  into 
town  for  our  nail  and  for  the  paper  which  gave  yesterday’s  or  last’v/eek’s  mar¬ 
ket  reports.  Now  we  sit  hefore  a  dial  and  tune  in  on  today’s  n,arkot,  tomorrow’s 
weather  forecast,  just  as  wo  ha,ve  in  the  last  few  minutes,  or  listen  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  a  thousand  miles  av/ay  of  economic  sitriations  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gloho  which  may  affect  inerican  farming  in  24  hours.  These  changes  arc  hy  no 
means  completed.  We  shall  probably  ha,ve  more  of  them  ra.ther  than  less.  In  this 
business  of  living,  of  keo]ping  in  step  with  today,  we  have  no  more  essential 
equipment  than  our  homes.  If,  in  the  process  of  speeding  up,  in  the  comipetition 
daily  growing  keener,  we  have  pushed  our  field  equipment  at  the  expense  of  our 
homes,  we  must  moke  compensating  improvement  in  the  homes  or  be  content  with 
less  returns  on  our  investments,  physical  ard  spiritual. 

I  do  not  mean  that  fa.rm  homes  lacking  in  modem  conveniences  and  ar¬ 
rangements  slrould  be  tom  down  and  new  ones  built,  any  more  than  I  vfould  sug¬ 
gest  that  every  farmer  should  buy  high-priced  pedigreed  livestock.  The  ex¬ 
tension  service  believes  emphatically  in  bringing  what  is  on  hand  up  to  the 
highest  possible  state  of  production  or  usefulness  and  then,  as  we  gain  skill 
and  moans,  to  introduce  something  betterk — going  ba.ck  again  to  the  4-H  club 
m^ember’s  challenge,  "make  the  best  better,"  The  extension  programs  in  every 
State,  made  by  farmers  and  extension  workers  in  council,  reflect  this  belief. 

They  show,  too,  the  importance  attached  to  the  farm  homo. 

Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  whose  extension  pioneering  in  the  cotton-growing 
States  bega,n  in  1903,  held  constantly  to  a  high  ideal  for  improvement  of  the 
farm  home.  Early  in  the  development  of  the  work  he  v/rote:  "It  is  rea.lized  that  ■ 
the  great  force  which  readjusts  the  world  originates  in  the  home.  Hone  condi¬ 
tions  will  ultimo-tely  mold  the  nan's  life.  The  matter  of  pa.ranount  importance 
in  the  v/orld’is  the  readjustment  of  the  hone."  Throughout  the  South  aore  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  teaching.  Southern  States  and  counties  have  extension  programs 
for  better  lighting  of  hones,  better  home  equipment,  im.provenent  in  planning, 
beautification  of  the  interior,  the  exterior,  and  of  the  home  grounds.  Con¬ 
tests  in  improvement  of  the  kitchen,  the  bedroom,  the  living  room,  in  many 
counties  have  been  thoro’oghly  enjoyed  by  the  participants  and  interested  spec¬ 
tators.  Contests  in  beautification  of  the  home  grounds  are  sliowing  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  native  plants  with  small  expenditure  and  a  well- 
thought-out  plan. 

Extension  workers  in  the  West  developed  a  regional  extension  program,  for 
home  management.  Projects  adopted  for  ompha.sis  throughout  the  Stakes  wore  (1) 
kitchen  improvement,  (2)  installa^tion  of  water  and  sewage-disposal  systems,  and 
(3)  improvements  of  homo  furnishings  which  malac  for  comfort  and  attractiveness. 
These  worke^^-recommended  using  to  the  best  possible  advantage  the  material  re¬ 
sources  of  the  homo  and  farm  —  food,  equipment,  fuel,  clothing,  housing;  bud¬ 
geting  of  money,  considering  immediate  and  future  needs  and  basing  budgets  on 
records  of  cash  expenditures  and  of  supplies  contributed  by  the  farm;  utilizing 
electricity  in  the  home;  and  wise  spending  of  the  money  and  time  available  for 
adding  to  the  comfort  and  attractiveness  of  the  home. 

The  extension  program  for  the  Central  States  includes  projects  for  more 
efficient  kitchen  arrangement,  use  of  modem  kitchen  equipment,  refurnishing  of 
rooms,  house  planning,  remodeling,  refinishing  of  old  furniture. 
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In  1929  and  in  1930,  tho  regional  confercnco  of  S^^.stern  Statos  extension 
v/orkers  anphasized  particularly  tho  question  of  v/hat  consiitutos  a  desirable 
standard  of  living -for  farro  fanilics  and  hou  tho  fam  "business  nay  "be  developed 
to  neet  the  standard.  County  conferences  of  famers  oud  extension  v/orkers  a^o 
"being  held,  continuing  the  study. 

Sone  idea  of  the  interest  v/hich  is  shown  thro-aghout  the  United  States  in 
extension  projects  for  fam  hone  inprovenent  nay  "be  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
annually  about  25*000  fam  kitchens  are  studied  and  re-arranged  for  convenience, 
v/ith  the  advice  and  assistance  of  extension  workers;  that  approxina-tely  50,000 
wonen  learn  nethods  of  repairing  and  renodeling  house  furnishings;  that  30,000 
fama  hones  denonstrate  nethods  of  inproving  fam  hone  grounds.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  well  knovni  contribution  of  4-H  club  nenbers,  over  75,000  of 
\vhon  each  year  enroll  as  denonstra-tors  of  nethods  for  beautification  of  hone 
gromds  and  ahuat  70,000  undertake  interior  inprovenonts. 

Tnis  constant  striving  toward  improvement  in  the  farm  heme  is  of  national 
interest  and  ingportance.  It  intimately/  concerns  the  well  being  of  nearly  half 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States.  Also  it  holds,  I  believe,  the  possibility 
for  more  general  attainment  of  something  nearer  the  ideal  home  than  we  can  find 
elsewhere.  Research  and  development  have  adapted  practically  every  facility 
for  the  home  to  farm  conditions.  The  farm  environment  has  natural  advantages 
which  are  beyond  the  means  of  the  great  majority  of  city  families.  The  "fam 
home  may  have  whatever  space  the  fanily  wishes  for  its  setting.  It  may  have 
windows  looking  north,  south,  east,  v/est,  on  scenes  which  the  family  usually 
may  control  a,nd  which  are  almost  universally  beautiful.  It  may  be  of  any  type 
which  the  family  chooses  and  its  beauty  and  fitness  are  independent  of  building 
restrictions;  the  most  modest  house  may  be  as  attractive  as  its  most  imposing 
neighbor.  And  all  about  the  farm  home  lie  recreation  facilities  giving  well- 
nigh  irresistible  invitation.  Can  you  picture  a  more  attainable  ideal? 
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